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years of deciding whether this high standard shall decline or 
this long assault be carried forward up the slope of pure 
desire. Nor is it to be thought of that this brave host of 
English speaking men and women, who have so long moved 
forward, " high above the ground their march," carrying this 
precious and life-giving advance from stage to stage, shall in 
our day decline and dissolve into a rabble rout and rude, 
blown about with every wind of lust. 

Talcott Williams. 
Philadelphia. 



THE ETHICS OF OPINION-MAKING. 

If one may judge from his own sensations, an unusually 
strong interest must have been aroused in some students of 
ethics by the title of Professor Fowler's lecture in the April 
number of this Journal. The " ethics of intellectual life and 
work " is a theme of such prime importance, yet still so little 
handled on systematic lines, that to see it competently raised 
is to become at once more hopeful of something like a new 
departure in philosophy. And the eminently practical and 
judicial survey of the ground by Professor Fowler leaves the 
hope so well grounded as to make further discussion, one 
hopes, a matter of course. As having spent some thought on 
the problem, I venture to offer a contribution. 

I. 

One of the most striking of Professor Fowler's remarks is 
his proposition that the concern to get at truth for truth's 
sake appears to have been more common in ancient than in 
modern times, with its addendum that " the declension in this 
particular intellectual virtue, the love of truth, is largely due 
to the repressive influences of the Christian Church." This 
injurious influence of " ecclesiasticism " he traces historically, 
noting that Protestantism, as such, has counted for little in 
modifying it. I am conscious, for the moment at least, of 
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freedom from bias in suggesting some modifications of a state- 
ment to which in large part I habitually subscribe, and for 
which Professor Fowler's authority will secure a much needed 
attention. Two questions arise: I. What is special in the 
anti-veridical influence of Christian ecclesiasticism ? 2. Can 
it be maintained that where Christian eeclesiasticism is directly 
impotent, modern thinking remains less concerned for truth- 
seeking than ancient. 

I would posit the issue by saying No to the second ques- 
tion. It can be shown, I believe, that ancient thinking, though 
beyond question more truth-seeking and veridical than most 
of the specifically Christian thought which has intervened, is 
surpassed in these qualities by modern thought ; that, in short, 
the Greek ethic of the intellectual life was relatively undevel- 
oped. What happened under Christian ecclesiasticism was, 
after all, but a worsening of the anti-veridical action of relig- 
ious and political sentiment already traceable. Not only in 
the positive prosecution of a series of heretics in pre-Alexan- 
drian Athens, but in the essentially " ecclesiastic " tone in 
which Plato in the " Laws " denounces scientific views of the 
nature of the heavenly bodies ; and yet again in the fashion 
in which Cicero, in the " De Natura Deorum," sets a principle 
of social expediency above that of truth-seeking, do we meet 
the spirit with which Christian eeclesiasticism has become so 
unhappily identified. The same tendency, again, is patent in 
Judaism and Islam. And that the Judaic, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian systems have been so much more repressive of truth- 
seeking than the Pagan is due, probably, not wholly or essen- 
tially to the existence of their priestly organizations, but pri- 
marily to their common position as resting on Sacred Books. 

If this view be right, the point is of some importance in an 
outline of the problem of intellectual ethic. The hindrances 
to ideally right practice in mental life and in conduct are sub- 
stantially the same, — tendency to the blind gratification of 
bias, and the prosecution of outside self-interest. In the 
nature of things, Sacred Books will tend to represent both 
tendencies. Where they are not begun in the interest of a 
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priestly system, but represent an ethical impulse, they can still 
be made instrumental to such interest. Thus the use of 
writing, which in every way complicated early moral and in- 
tellectual life, involved in matters religious as in commerce 
new possibilities of fraud, though tending in the main to 
further truth and justice. When the quasi-sacred document 
was seen to be a power, there was a great stimulus to forgery 
and interpolation.* Such a tendency, communicated from 
Judaism to Christianity, produced in the earlier centuries 
quite an epidemic of headlong forgery. 

Concerning such practice, it is common to urge that the 
ancient consciousness could not see it in the modern light. 
But while that claim is psychologically important, and while 
it is very clear that of old even more clearly than to-day 
certain forms of technical fraud were relatively innocent, it is 
to be noted how the practice of the Church itself showed that 
normal reciprocity involved a resentment of the serious forms. 
To say that forgeries are strongly and generally resented is to 
say that they are acts of deviation from the current standard ; 
and such resentment was rapidly developed in the Church. 
Thus the normal clash of interests secured an intellectual 
ethic (as it had done a social or commercial), to the extent of 
making the official texts rank as conventionally inviolable. 
They had become sacrosanct objects, analogous to temples 
and idols ; and in this creation of sanctity for written dicta lay 
the unfortunate basis for the priestly repression of truth- 
seeking, in Christendom as in Islam. To reject a document 
or a dogma was on all fours, to the average sense, with out- 
raging a sacred place or statue ; and if Plato could be hotly 
indignant over the denial of the personality and divinity of the 
sun, smaller minds could be still more wroth with the nega- 
tion of any thought or saying that for them had become 
sacred. 



* The principle is so obvious as perhaps to justify more suspicion than has yet 
been avowed as to the authorship of a good deal of the Koran, though the rela- 
tive simplicity of early Islam counts the other way. 
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Another aspect of the case is the contrast between the nor- 
mal pagan tolerance of difference of creed, as distince from 
derision of the believer's own creed, and the intolerance of 
Judaism, Christianity, and (in a measure) Islam. It might not 
unplausibly be argued, on behalf of the intolerant creeds, that 
their intolerance at least implied a keener concern about truth 
than underlay the attitude of the ordinary pagan. The true 
explanation, however, probably lies primarily in the documen- 
tary factor, the element of sacred books ; secondarily, in the 
fact that the intolerant creeds all grew up in communities 
where political activity had ceased to be possible to the ma- 
jority ; and proximately in the economic interest of the 
priesthood concerned. In the Roman Empire, in particular, 
religions of the type of Christianity were the one serious 
general interest left to the multitude ; hence their absorption 
in creed, with the same kind of passion as men formerly gave 
to normal war and political faction ; and when Christianity 
became the State religion, the shibboleths of the sects became 
the war-cries of strifes psychologically on a level with the 
Blue and Green factions in the circus. Thus social degenera- 
tion primed ecclesiastical dogmatism ; for, given such a 
populace, ecclesiastical organization was no less clearly the 
one alternative to furious anarchy on the theological ground 
than was despotism on the political. For the rest, the clergy 
found abundant justification in the sacred books themselves. 
Putting aside, here, the question of difference of source for 
the various Gospel doctrines, we must note the effect of such 
texts as Matt. x. 15 ; xi. 22, 27 ; John vi. 53 ; viii. 44 ; x. 8, 
passages presumably inspired at an early date by the ecclesi- 
astical interest, as well as by the passionate bias set up when 
creed became for most men the one field for social self-asser- 
tion. 

Professor Fowler's generalization, then, is not to be set aside, 
but is properly to be extended, I think, to the point of noting 
that ecclesiasticism grew from roots lying deep in the ancient 
world. We have but to read Cicero's dialogues of Stoic and 
Epicurean and Academic to realize how, when political exer- 
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cise for the spirit of faction was being curtailed to the min- 
imum, men spontaneously tended to become factions for the 
creed of their bias or their chance schooling ; and how the 
typical priest, looking on, could either plead the political 
necessity of a fixed official creed, or find in the spectacle a 
special stimulus to the imposition of his own rule. St. 
Augustine, the great formulator of the principles of ecclesi- 
asticism and intolerance, stands for both factors, at a time 
when, the cultured philosophic sects having given place to the 
uncultured sects of popular Christianity, the strife had grown 
proportionately passionate and insoluble. But it is clear that 
an intellectual ethic was far to seek, even as between the con- 
flicting philosophies of the pre-Christian period. The lack of 
due concern for truth in our own day is only the old trouble 
over again ; and, however far be the general practice from 
reaching the ideal standard, it will be found that the nature 
and pressure of the trouble, the need for a discipline of the 
will or the passions in matters of opinion, has been oftener 
and more clearly formulated in modern times than in ancient. 
Beyond this qualification, the greater part of Professor 
Fowler's address admits of little demur. Its protests against 
coercion and against bribery of belief, against desertion from 
the battle-field of opinion, against neglect of due study before 
choosing sides, against undue confidence, against dissimula- 
tion, are parts of an almost unquestionable code. It is hardly 
so, however, with his perplexing reservations as to the treat- 
ment of " persons on a lower level of education," reservations 
which he follows up with a tribute of praise to teachers who 
as a rule have not acted on such a principle. To leave the 
matter in that state is to unsettle afresh all the points previ- 
ously decided, since the very principle indicated may be and 
has been pleaded as a ground for coercing and bribing opinion, 
evading difficulties, and dissembling in writing as well as in 
talk. Dr. Fowler expressly censures Hume for leaving it 
often in doubt whether he is serious or ironical. But if the 
charge were strictly accurate — which I do not think it is — 
Hume could of all men most plausibly claim to be within the 
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license Dr. Fowler has proffered. He might argue that he 
had to guard against making things too plain for " persons on 
a lower level of education"; and he could further plead that 
the constant menace to outspoken heresy in his day, and to 
himself in particular, forced a certain strategy on heretics. 
All things considered, this very tendeney to economize truth 
on the score that its free circulation may unsettle persons on a 
lower level of education, would seem to be itself one of the 
phenomena to be narrowly scrutinized in forming an intel- 
lectual ethic. If we agree that the hindrances to all right 
ethic are, broadly, objective self-interest and the gratification 
of bias, every restrainst put upon the veridical principle is 
open to suspicion as possibly representing, however uncon- 
sciously as regards a given teacher, one of these forces. 

It is clear, however, that whatever rules we may fix for the 
process of disclosing opinion, the first difficulties of intellec- 
tual ethic are subjective, and concern the fashion in which we 
decide as to what is true. It is well, then, briefly to note his- 
torical developments in that connection. 

II. 

An introspetive consciousness of liability to the pressure 
of passion in matters of abstract opinion, as distinct from a 
mere charging of dishonesty on opponents, first emerges 
practically in Greek thought. To call an opponent stiff- 
necked in the Hebrew manner is, indeed, to recognize wilful- 
ness as a possible hindrance to the perception of truth ; but 
the notion does little for intellectual ethic until it opens men's 
eyes to their own obstinacies. Such an ethic, if ever born, is 
the child either of free debate or of much patient brooding. 
It is half delivered in early Eastern speculation as to the 
illusoriness of sense and the tyranny of desire, but for the 
Western " dispensation " it emerges in the discussions of the 
Greeks. Without dwelling on the earlier forms of the per- 
ception in the fragments of Herakleitos, and on the partial 
implications of it in portions of the Socratic dialectic in Plato, 
— for it can hardly be said that Socrates, at his best, is there 
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made to affirm it fully, and he is often enough far from it, — 
we may note how the need and the nature of the required dis- 
cipline are put by Aristotle in the " De Ccelo " : 

"It is, indeed, a habit with all of us to conduct our inquiries not with refer- 
ence to the problem itself, but with reference to our special opponents. If we 
have no opponent, but are conducting our investigations alone, we pursue them 
as far as that point where we can make no further objections to ourselves. 
Whoever, therefore, intends to investigate completely must take care to make 
objections to himself upon all the points of objection which really belong to the 
subject, and this he can only do after having thoroughly surveyed all the differ- 
ences of opinion and doctrine" (ii., c. 13. \ 9, Grote's trans.). 

The context is instructive. Aristotle deals with the fantasies 
of Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Demokritos as to the form 
and fixity of the earth, and with the Pythagorean and Platonic 
theories of its motion ; and then proceeds (c. 14) to give his 
own opinion, to the effect that " if the Earth be carried round, 
whether in the centre or part from the centre, such motion 
must necessarily be violent and contra-natural ;" which propo- 
sition, with others thereto appertaining, he goes about to 
demonstrate. Still, he must be admitted to have conducted 
his argument with fewer signs of foregone opinion than are 
presented by the theories of most of his predecessors ; and it 
is noteworthy that, on a basis of geographical observation, he 
ends with the conclusion "that the body of the Earth is not 
only of spherical form, but also not large compared with the 
magnitude of the other Stars." It was probably this general 
superiority in point of ostensible open-mindedness that won 
Aristotle his large later following among alien schools, Arab 
and Christian ; even as it was the aptitude of Platonism, on 
the other hand, to special uses, that primed the Platonic 
revival of the Renaissance. 

In any case, save for the professed Pyrrhonists, who stand 
rather for a general and half-wilful revolt against all convic- 
tion as such than for a truly dispassionate discipline of opin- 
ion, it would be hard to find such another formulation of an 
ethic of belief as that above cited, between Aristotle and the 
age of Bacon and Descartes. Anselm adumbrates it, but is 
hardly so near it in spirit as Marcus Aurelius. The passage 
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in the Gospels (Matt, xviii. 3), calling on listeners to "be- 
come as little children," is one of several that may conceiva- 
bly have at first had a significance very different from that 
later attached to them. It might be regarded as an appeal 
for that absolute intellectual considerateness which is the 
height of reciprocity, and might be construed : " Let no fore- 
gone conclusion stand in the way of your acceptance of any 
doctrine ; be utterly open-minded." But there is no trace in 
ancient Christian history — not in Paul, not in Origen, not in 
Augustine — of obedience to it in that sense ; for the Pauline 
" prove all things " is a castaway counsel of perfection. 

In no ancient writer, perhaps, is there a more emphatic put- 
ting of the ideal than in Bacon's demand in science for " minds 
washed clean from opinions."* This, the ground note of his 
teaching, may be said to mark the conscious beginning of the 
modern scientific era. The immediate stimulus, indeed, may 
very well have come from Montaigne ; but in his polemic the 
principle never fully delivers itself from the negative motive, 
and stands rather as an excuse for rejecting alike the dogma- 
tisms of Catholic and Protestant and the contrary confidence 
of the unbeliever, than for a discipline to the end of discover- 
ing new truth. Bacon himself, indeed, fails as a seeker, but 
rather for lack of the special gift of practical discovery than 
for lack of concern to be open-minded ; though he, too, un- 
consciously illustrates the truth of his own sayings about the 
" idols " which are " the deepest fallacies of the human mind." 
As he puts it in the " Novum Organum " (B. i., Aph. 49), 
" the human understanding resembles not a dry light, but ad- 
mits a tincture of the willf and passions, which generate their 

* Preface to the " Natural History," trans, in Ellis and Spedding's ed., v. 132, 

133- 

f This view was, of course, implicit, and, indeed, explicit, in the ordinary 
theological feeling towards heresy ; and in the preface to the apologetic treatise 
of Philippe de Mornay, " De la veritd de la religion chrestienne" (1581), the 
reader is exhorted to bring to bear his wit rather than his will. " For foredeem- 
ing and foresettled opinions do bring in bondage the reason of them that have 
best wits ; whereas, notwithstanding, it belongeth not to the will to overrule the 
wit, but to the wit to guide the will." (Eng. trans, by Sidney and Golding, 1587.) 
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own system accordingly, for a man always believes more 
readily that which he prefers." This is the central trouble, 
the fons mali, with which an intellectual ethics has above all 
to deal. Taking Bacon himself as instance, we can readily 
discount his flattery of the King and his accommodations to 
the Church as sources of literary improbity : they are too ob- 
vious to need insisting on : it is the " tincture of the will and 
passions," the dislike to certain new theories, the determina- 
tion to make out Copernicus wrong, that most fatally illus- 
trate his own reiterated warning. Above all things he had 
impugned apriorism, whether Aristotelian or Platonic, logical 
or theological. It was his burden in the prelude to the " In- 
stauratio " that " as the mind, hastily and without choice, 
imbibes and treasures up the first notices of things, from 
whence all the rest proceed, errors must forever prevail ;" and 
he himself represents one of the most crushing of the proofs. 
Our practical problem is, where Bacon failed, shall the gener- 
ality succeed ? Can the intellectual life in general ever be 
raised to the plane of which he fell short ? 

III. 

In so far as a minority have ever since approached the ideal 
practice, Bacon must assuredly have some of the credit. It 
is impossible to doubt his influence in this regard on Des- 
cartes, whose " Discourse on Method" is one of the classic 
documents of this branch of ethics. Never before had the 
duty of " washing the mind clean from opinions " been so 
implacably pressed as constituting the beginning and end of 
right thinking. And still Descartes exhibits quite as fully as 
Bacon the fatality of the " tincture of the will " and the " first 
notices of things." Even the plan and method of the dis- 
course are almost certainly a strain on strict veracity. That 
a youth should from the start of his thinking have laid out 
his course with the rigor of vigilance Descartes describes 
would be hard to believe, even if he had himself thrown no 
doubt on the strict actuality of his narrative ; but when he 
tells us that he has planned his book merely as a story {his- 
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toire), " or, if you prefer it so, as a fable," it becomes fair to 
surmise that we are scanning rather an ideal construction than 
a faithful record of experience. 

But however this may be, the appeal of Descartes, like that 
of Bacon, must have incalculably influenced intellectual life. 
When we realize, as ingenuous minds of that day might, at 
once the direct and the indirect bearing of these admonitions, 
their explicit stipulation for a dismissal of all preconceptions 
and their implicit rejection of those very claims of theology 
to which both writers proposed to submit, we may doubt 
whether any more rousing intellectual experience has been 
undergone by any generation before or since. So far as we 
can now gather, the appeal was something vitally new, carry- 
ing with it the vibration of a new self-consciousness. Of 
course it did not wholly transform the intellectual life : the 
teachers themselves were but half-alive to the force of their 
message, and their immediate pupils hardly outwent them. 
Robert Boyle, for instance, in "The Sceptical Chemist," 
moved on Bacon's impulse in physics, but in his theology 
remained as fixed in his " foredeemings " as any ecclesiastic 
of his day. Yet the general influence of the new canon was 
immeasurably great. 

The first, and indeed almost the only, philosophic criticism 
of the demand of Bacon and Descartes for the rectification of 
" the will " in matters of opinion is the famous demurrer of 
Spinoza, on the ground of his special tenet that " the will " is 
misconceived as an entity capable of controlling either opinion 
or action. Belief, he insists, follows knowledge, and if men 
err it is from privation of the necessary knowledge, not from 
any arbitrary act of volition, the will being simply the judg- 
ment affirming conviction. Were it rejoined that two men 
with the same knowledge may form contrary opinions, 
Spinoza would doubtless have replied that the men differed in 
their powers of reception, and that each necessarily acted on 
his measure of cognition. The contention has every sign of 
being originally framed as a benevolent confutation of the 
malice of heresy-hunters, and for such practical purposes it 
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doubtless availed considerably. The charge of perversity of 
will was the normal reproach of the priest to the heretic ; and 
as the plea of Bacon and Descartes, however non-polemic, 
could serve as a turning of the doctrine to a contrary account, 
Spinoza might well have feared that on that footing no peace 
or progress was possible. Yet, as a philosophic criticism of 
the plea in hand, his teaching was astray, resting as it did, on 
a confusion of terms. 

What Bacon meant by " the will," as the context shows, 
was not merely the faculty of choice, abstactly considered, 
but the element of desire or passion, necessarily recognized 
by Spinoza himself as swaying all men's course. Either 
" knowledge " is to be understood as including the bias of 
habit and the temper of blind resistance to criticism, or it is 
not. If not, these palpable factors in opinion-making must 
be separately reckoned with. If yes, a man's knowledge must 
be admitted to be vitally alterable by his simply becoming 
conscious that bias and temper have affected his reception of 
truth. Then an assertion that bias and temper (= " will ") 
may so avail, and an appeal to overrule them, are ways of 
communicating vital knowledge. And it is fairly to be charged 
against Spinoza, as evincing the bias of the systemist, that he 
gave no recognition, in an express criticism,* to this practical 
concurrence of Bacon's counsel with his own theory. The 
point may be put also in term of Spinoza's own propositionf 
that "An affection can neither be checked nor overruled save 
by the coercion of a contrary and stronger affection." If 
Bacon's proposition be not defensible, neither is this ; for how 
is a new affection to arise, on Spinoza's other principle, save 
on a new knowledge ? But when both propositions are al- 
lowed as equipollent, the case is clear enough. Given that the 
passion of "self-maintenance" in its primary exercise sets a 
man against a new doctrine because it perturbs his habit, the 
purer desire for truth may be aroused to control the other. 



* Letter to Oldenburg, Cor., Ep. ii. 
t " Ethics," Part iv., Prop. 7. 
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And inasmuch as the rousing may be done by direct appeal, 
without the presentment of any other or " external " consider- 
ation, Bacon's appeal remains pertinent, whether or not we 
say it is a revival of knowledge previously possessed. 

It. may here be noted in passing, indeed, that if there be 
no potentiality of overruling the passion of resentment by the 
love of truth, the case is, in terms of Spinoza's psychology, 
hopeless. Only such an one can be intellectually moralized ; 
and it is an anthropological fact that such a set of the affections 
is far from universal. Not that there is any gulf fixed between 
incapacity and capacity for the effective rule of the higher 
affection over the lower ; rather there is every grade, within 
the bounds of average sanity, of readiness to respond to the 
higher appeal ; and practically no one is absolutely and inva- 
riably responsive in the full receivable degree. Hence the 
immense importance of culture conditions, of right habit from 
childhood, of regular mental discipline. It is a commonplace 
that age brings with it an ataxy of the intellectual emotions ; 
that the pain of change is in the ratio of the duration and the 
vivacity of any habit of belief. At the same time, there are 
obviously constitutional diversities ; and where the passion for 
truth as such, apart from all considerations of social duty and 
convenience, is weak, there is little to be done. We have all 
met men who cared much for what they considered social 
justice, and little or nothing for the truth of any opinions as 
apart from their direct or obvious effect on social action. An 
imperfect utilitarianism can be seen to encourage such a pro- 
cedure ; but it would seem to be strictly a result of the sheer 
absence of a certain intellectual appetite. In that case there 
seems to be no cure, any more than for a lack of color sense 
or a lack of ear for music. 

But inasmuch as many if not most of us are conscious of 
capacity to swerve from or to press towards a fair standard of 
unprejudice in given cases, it follows that there is room for a 
general raising of standards, at most levels of primary con- 
scientiousness. And in such a movement, it seems to some 
of us, lies the main hope for a solution of age-long contro- 
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versies, in which the first passion of resistance to new ideas 
inevitably generated some answering passion, in excess of the 
necessary indictment of the first. The balance of intellectual 
guilt, probably has always lain with the side of resistance to 
change ; but seeing that no effort of innovation was ever 
wholly free from error, there can be no resort to the maxim 
Que messieurs les assassins commencent. The sin on both 
sides, however it may vary in degree, is the same in kind ; and 
the reform, if there is to be any, must be pervasive. To that 
end it seems necessary to keep the express purpose of a moral 
and psychological scrutiny of the process of conviction always 
present in thought. 

If this be doubted, let the doubter consider and pronounce 
upon a certain gross contradiction in the ethical teaching of 
Kant, saying whether it is to be explained otherwise than in 
terms of the philosopher's failure to criticise his bias as dis- 
tinct from the reasoning by which he justified it. On the old 
problem as to whether it is right to tell a lie to a would-be 
murderer by way of misleading him in his pursuit of his 
intended victim, Kant strenuously answers, No. If you tell 
what you believe to be the truth, he insists, you are blameless, 
whatever happens ; whereas, should you, intending to lie 
unknowingly tell the truth, and so really guide the murderer 
to his victim, you are guilty of the result.* This is quite 
intelligible as an extreme application of the a priori concep- 
tion of duty. But when he comes to an incomparably more 
real and pressing problem, that of the duty of a pastor who, 
like him, holds the popular creed to be immoral and incred- 
ible, Kant no less expressly authorizes the priest (as did 
Strauss, later) to yield to the popular demand for an untrue 
doctrine. In the Sacred Books, he argues, " contortions of 
meaning" have clearly "led to good and useful ends," and 
are therefore permissible ; and in general the popular belief 

* Short essay of 1797, in reply to Constant, given by Rosenkranz as Appendix 
to Bd. vii., S. 295. Trans, by Abbott in same vol. with the " Critique of Judg- 
ment." 

Vol. X.— No. 2 13 
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(" Faith Ecclesiastical ") " cannot be neglected " because the 
populace are " rootedly fixed" in their views, and "clamor 
for a revelation from God." * The conflict is complete. In 
one case, though a life hangs in the balance, you are not to 
think of consequences at all, but to keep absolute truth ; in 
the other, where there is no such excuse for equivocation, you 
are free to equivocate. Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur. One 
would be glad to discover any valid explanation save the 
obvious one that the ideal has been idly applied to a remote 
and imaginary problem, which the moralist had no fear of 
meeting in action ; while the principle of accommodation is 
allowed the moment he is in contact with a real issue of 
the every-day life of his educated readers and neighbors. 
Pressures of comfort and self-interest coming into play, the 
a priori moralist gingerly but effectually descends to the 
common ethic of convenience and self-interest. The 
" tincture of passion " has availed in both cases ; for each 
deliverence convicts the other of arbitrariness. Whatever 
advance there has been in metaphysic, there has been little, 
thus far, in intellectual ethic since Bacon. 

IV. 

Since Kant, happily, the conditions have on the whole made 
for freedom, which always favors the individual bias ; and the 
scrutiny of the ethics of opinion-making has been carried to 
new lengths of self-consciousness. To take two voices for 
many, we have from John Mill and Clifford dicta which outgo 
Bacon and Descartes in their insistence on cleanness of heart 
for intellectual purposes. In the " Liberty," Mill puts the 
veto on persecution with new force in the argument that where 
a solitary man is punished by the rest for his opinion, " If the 
opinion is right, they are deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
changing error for truth ; if wrong, they lose, what is almost 
as great, the clearer perception and livelier impression of 
truth, produced by its collision with error ;" and on this basis 

*" Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft," Bd. iii., Apot. i., 
sect. 6. 
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he developes the notable suggestion that it might be well to 
have some express contrivance for making the difficulties of 
every opinion as present to the consciousness of learners as 
if they were pressed upon him by an eager and capable oppo- 
nent. " The fatal tendency of mankind to leave off thinking 
about a thing when it is no longer doubtful," he epigram- 
atically declares, "is the cause of half their errors." 

Here we are near the verge of antinomy ; and in the post- 
humous " Three Essays," Mill so far waives his claim as to 
incur the reproach of Clifford, inasmuch as he " seemed to 
say that in regard to questions of great public importance we 
might encourage a hope in excess of the evidence (which 
would infallibly grow into a belief and defy evidence) if we 
found that life was made easier by it." As if," cries Clifford, 
"we should not lose infinitely more by nourishing a tendency 
to falsehood than we could gain by the delusion of a pleasing 
fancy."* And Clifford proceeds in another essay to lay down 
the most stringent code of ethic for opinion-making yet 
framed. The challenging of it by Professor James, in his 
book on " The Will to Believe," brings us to the most modern 
aspect of our problem. 

It should be at once granted, I think, that Clifford's way 
of putting things is at times excessive. Not only does he, in 
laying down his law of absolute non-belief without full in- 
quiry, overlook the psychological impossibility of utter non- 
belief on all issues one has not fully investigated ; not only 
does he seem to ignore the imperceptible transitions between 
a sense of plausability and an acquiescence, but he clearly 
demands of others a rigor of investigation which he has not 
practised. Like so many other physicists, he visibly accepts 
at times the deliverances of culture historians and even the 
current commonplaces of sectarian sociology without any 
sceptical scrutiny whatever. Thus we find him grafting his 
own hasty and untested surmise on an untested Protestant 
falsism, when he asserts that it was against the doctine of the 

* Lecture on " Right and Wrong," 
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reference of right and wrong to the arbitrary will of God that 
"the Teutonic conscience protested at the Reformation."* 
He had never investigated and could not possibly substantiate 
this view, and on his own doctrine he should accordingly 
" have no time to believe it."f The ideal is good, but its 
application should begin at home ; and if we are to cultivate 
what Voltaire called " the insane project of being perfectly 
wise," it is our own necks we should first venture, so to speak. 
As against Clifford's allocution, taken literally and solemnly 
as an excommunication of the normal fashion of believing 
things, there is a certain common-sense force in the rather 
man-of-the-worldly retort of Professor James, that " our 
errors are surely not such awfully solemn things " as all that. 
What Clifford prescribes for the preservation of our intellectual 
honesty, " a very fanaticism of jealous care," might conceiv- 
ably become, like any other fanaticism, a blinding sense of 
superiority. 

When, however, Professor James proceeds to develop his 
plea for a certain license of belief in the improbable, the 
essential Tightness of Clifford's aspiration becomes, I think, 
relatively clear enough. Professor James (i) sets out with a 
simple claim that some indemonstrable propositions are, for 
some of us, still worth brooding over (expressly excluding, 
for his special audience, the Catholic beliefs which Pascal 
proposed to build up by habit) ;| (2) puts the case that some 
options to believe or not believe the indemonstrable may be 
highly "momentous;"! (3) proceeds forgetfully to declare 
that every opinion (which must include the rejection of Ca- 
tholicism) should be open to constant revision ;[| then, after 
(4) protesting that " our errors are surely not such awfully 
solemn things,"f (5) taunts the Cliffordian school with being 
ready to risk loss of truth rather than chance of error** (which 



*" Right and Wrong," in " Lectures and Essays," 2d ed., p. 335. 

f " Ethics of Belief," id., p. 347. 

% "Will to Believe," pp. 2, 6. \ Id., pp. 3, 27. || Id., p. 14. 

\ Id., p. 19. ** Id., pp. II, 26. 
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amounts to saying " risk one error rather than risk another 
error"); and finally insists (6) that the first error may be 
unspeakably " solemn," since he who ventures to believe 
may " triumph " enormously* at the judgment-day or there- 
abouts), while he who balked will by implication have a very 
bad time of it, having (7) " forfeited his sole chance in life of 
getting upon the winning side."^ The professor solemnly 
suggests that " God himself may draw vital strength and 
increase of very being from our fidelity.''^ While his whole 
argument thus avows fear of stupendous miscarriage in re- 
spect of omission or refusal to believe at a hazard, he pro- 
fesses to see an expression of intellectual fear in the refusal to 
believe without evidence, as if revolt from self-deception were 
timidity in contrast with the fear of Mrs. Browning's avenging 
Deity waiting round the corner for the dying unbeliever. 

Under this main sequence of contradictions lie a series of 
others. In scientific questions, it is admitted, there is hardly 
ever any excuse for believing without evidence ; and even in 
human affairs in general, the need of acting is seldom so 
urgent that a false belief to act on is better than no belief at 
all. § Later, by way of supporting the (in this connection) 
paralogistic position that in matters of physical adventure 
confident audacity may be physical salvation, it is averred that 
such a case is one of "an immense class." || And, to say 
nothing of the extensive paralogism of likening such a case 
to that of choosing to believe in any set of propositions con- 
cerning the government of the universe, we find inserted in 
the argument the complaint that science (generalzed as she) 
" has ceased to care for truth by itself at all. It is only truth 
as technically verified that interests her."^f Considering that 
even Professor James does not suggest that any proposition 
can become " science " before it is supposed to be verified, 
this implication that "science" is become one-sided in not 
calling an unverified proposition "truth," and that "she" 



* "Will to Believe," pp. 27, 95, 96, 109. t Id -> PP- 2 7> I0 9- 
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once did " care for " truths recognized as unverified, seems 
open to most of the epithets he casts at the " positivists." 

On the side of ordinary ethics, finally, Professor James of 
necessity repudiates the "subjectivism" which in cosmoso- 
phy he champions, and claims to be supporting morality by 
his doctrine, here repeated, that we may gradually will our- 
selves into a convinced belief of any moral or religious doc- 
trine* — the proposition which, as put by Pascal, he has inci- 
dentally denied. His correction would presumably be that 
in order to succeed we must want to believe. It would take 
too long to track the theorem to the end of its metaphysic 
tether, but it may suffice here to put the final dilemma in the 
present connection. Either the voluntary origin of the given 
belief, in the case put, is remembered, or it is not. If it be 
remembered, and no fresh evidence has supervened, then in the 
terms of the case there is no conviction in the accepted sense 
of the term, the would-be believer standing just where he did 
at the outset. If fresh evidence has supervened, that is the 
determinant. If, on the other hand, it is asserted that a given 
belief began by arbitrary choice, but that such beginning is 
not remembered by the believer, where is the evidence ? To 
make the affirmation of oneself would be a "bull." And 
how can we ever make it of another man ? It would appear 
that Professor James has confused the true proposition that 
beliefs can be built up by mere habit with the false proposition 
that a man can of conscious choice set up the habit while 
believing or fearing that the given belief is baseless, and may 
so reach hallucination. Pascal hardly assumed that the 
alterative means was to be stupefaction. Professor James 
will not venture to such lengths, and so falls between the 
stools. And if, finally, his assertion were true, it would 
involve the corollary that if any man wished to cancel a moral 
conviction which hampered his appetites, he could do so in 
the same simple fashion. 

The argument, then, for the legitimation of belief in the 

* Compare the "Principles of Psychology," ii. 321, with the "Will to Be- 
lieve," p. 77. 
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unprovable at pleasure is so self-destructive, even in highly- 
skilled hands, that it can hardly be reckoned a philosophic 
danger. No intelligence normally incapable of wilful sophis- 
try can well be led to it by Professor James's argument, 
which is but an ingenuous avowal of a bias that at a certain 
point overrides the normal appetite for truth. People that 
way given will in general follow their bias with less scruple 
than is revealed in Professor James's strenuous tissue of 
inconsequences. The danger to true thinking lies, as of old, 
in the commonplace bias that is (a) unconscious of itself, or 
(b) easily constrains the weaker concern for loyalty to the 
rule of uncontaminate reason, or, (V) watchfully guards as far 
as may be against self-revelation ; and the need is rather to 
turn the search-light on the bias itself than to labor over the 
confutation of its pretexts. 



The problem, the ideal, broadly speaking, is to develop, 
primarily among professed thinkers and secondarily among 
men and women in general, as regards all thinking on ques- 
tions of creed and conduct, cosmosophy and sociology, some 
measure of the temper now held to be imperative in science. 
Professor James eloquently puts for us the law thereof: 

" When one turns to the magnificent edifice of the physical sciences, and sees 
how it was reared ; what thousands of disinterested moral lives of men lie buried 
among its mere foundations ; what patience and postponement, what choking 
down of preference, what submission to the icy laws of outer fact are wrought 
into its very stones and mortar ; how absolutely impersonal it stands in its vast 
augustness, — then how besotted and contemptible seems every little sentimentalist 
who comes blowing his voluntary smoke-wreaths, and pretending to decide 
things from out of his private dream !"* 

This, doubtless, is even an over-generous account. Not 
one of all the contributors, perhaps, but sometimes loved his 
own error better than another man's truth : the wind of pas- 
sion blows at times even in the plane of mathematics. Darwin 
himself had his prejudices. And as regards the appalling 
levity with which many ostensibly educated people will accept 

* "Will to Believe," p. 7. 
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the mere word of a fluent charlatan for a theory revolution- 
izing the whole treatment of disease, it has to be remembered 
that the appalling blunders of expert men of science give a 
spur to such credulity. 

But the great difference which here concerns us is that 
scientific thought, in the main, not only repudiates but 
escapes the " tincture of passion " which is normal in the 
disputes of men over their views of the universe, of political 
and social duty, and of the creeds handed down to them. 
The great trouble is that concrete self-interest enters vitally 
into every one of these disputes, whereas in those of science 
it rarely does. In science we endow research, not any one 
doctrine ; hospitals and laboratories and observatories, not 
this or that theory of disease or physics. When endow- 
ment is attached to a particular prescription of science, 
as in the case of vaccination, trouble speedily and 
significantly arises. Apart from that, it rarely happens 
that a man's income is endangered by avowal of any 
scientific belief; and when the case arises the belief is apt 
to go by the board. But in the issues of human science, 
of public action, of current religion, self-interest interposes at 
every step. It is a commonplace that, for most men, social 
and political ethics take their cues from interests of property, 
from prejudices, from personal need ; and that not one partisan 
in a hundred tries to see the element of truth contained in the 
opposing doctrine. And the pressure of passion is here so 
ubiquitous and so vigorous that it seems fully as reasonable to 
doubt whether there will ever be a generally accepted political 
ethic as to hope for the attainment of any Utopia whatever. 
When, again, we reflect that an enormous revenue attaches to 
the maintenance of every popular religious creed, and that 
there is thus far not one historical instance of a creed so 
endowed being discarded or overthrown save by violence, we 
find ourselves face to face with factors of complication which 
practically never trouble the man of science. Broadly speak- 
ing, the ethic of the intellectual life is hardly purer to-day, 
when tried by the current maxims as to what it ought to be, 
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than was the ethic of social intercourse in the Dark Ages, 
tried by the abstract or Christian moralities then current. 
And though there are elements of amelioration, it seems 
perfectly likely that the process will be no quicker in the one 
case than it has been in the other. 

Howsoever that may be, it seems warrantable to say that 
no Utopia worth sighing for will ever be realized until the 
ethic of opinion-making is overhauled all round with some- 
thing of the austerity preached by Clifford, and with distinctly 
more vigilance than he practised. One of the first steps, I 
sometimes think, should be a writing of the history of phi- 
losophy afresh, to the end of noting the element and the 
quality of psychological or emotional bias in every leading 
thinker in turn, — the inherited habit, the degree of passion, 
the revolt against old dictation, the personal provocations, the 
financial and social interest. But there had need be few motes 
in the eye that seeks to make that survey. 

John M. Robertson. 
London. 



THE ETHICS OF FORGIVENESS.* 

The duty of forgiveness is a subject which obviously could 
not be thoroughly discussed without a previous investigation 
of the theory of punishment. The rationale of forgiveness 
must depend on the rationale of punishment. If I were to 
enter at any length upon such a discussion now, it would 
occupy all our time, and therefore I must be content with ex- 
plaining and assuming a certain position in that matter with- 
out much argument, and then going on to apply it to the 
perhaps more difficult, and certainly less hackneyed, topic to 
which the present paper is devoted.* 

This paper is written from the point of view of one who 
regards the retributive theory of punishment as irrational, 
immoral, and I may add wholly unchristian. The idea that 

* A paper read before the Martineau Society in Manchester College, Oxford, 
March 3, 1899. 



